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4. THE PARANORMAL IN CHRISTIANITY J. 


Gordon Melton 


The Reverend Melton was an indefatigable field representative for us 
during SFF’s middle years. He now writes extensively of the New Age 
religious movement and the cults. 


Among serious students of the paranormal three schools of thought 
have come to dominate thinking. The first, popular in the classic 
Reformation Churches, asserts that the paranormal, i.e., miracles, 
occurred during Biblical days, but have ceased to happen except in 
rare incidents. The burst of “miracles” in the days of the Apostles was 
a temporary happening that died out as soon as the Church no longer 
needed them to prove its message. This particular view of the 
paranormal has become popular as it allows its exponents to hold to a 
“Biblical perspective” while being fully at home in the modern anti- 
miracle worldview. 

This school of thought has its problem, however. It is clearly refuted 
by the fact that the burst of paranormal activity continued for several 
centuries after the Apostles. Also such activity has always been more 
than just a rare occurrence. The prime problem with the perspective is 
the assumption that the paranormal event is somehow “proof” of the 
New Testament message. Paranormal events, in the New Testament, 
were merely accepted activity in a world that had no problem with 
unusual events. 

The second school, represented today primarily by Pentecostals and 
Spiritualists, sees the continuity of the paranormal throughout 
Christian history and, further, views specific incidents of paranormal 
events as proof of the Truth of Christianity. The weakness of the position, 
like the first school, is in its attempt to use the paranormal to prove the 
truth of a particular religious perspective. Students of paranormal 
know, however, that no religious group has a corner on paranormal 
experiences. Christians and non-Christians alike speak in tongues, 
communicate with spirits, and heal, with similar efficiency. Like 
experiences cannot prove opposite positions. 

The third school of thought, to be elucidated below, views the 
paranormal as having existed throughout human history, and as being 
best understood as a religious expression of humanity’s natural 
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“psychic” nature. As such, the paranormal has served as an essential 
mode in which the spiritual life has been focused and the means by 
which men and women have related to the unseen realities. While not 
“proving” any particular faith, paranormal events have confirmed the 
message of the religious teachers, among them Jesus and Paul, who 
have talked of a larger world. From this perspective, one can easily 
view the role of paranormal, i.e., psychic, experience in the Church’s 
history. 


Before Pentecost: 

Prior to the formation of the Church by the “pouring out of the 
Spirit” on the believers at Pentecost (Acts 2), a psychic tradition had 
prepared the believers for what was about to happen. Israel was a 
people soaked in the psychic world. For many years they were ruled 
by psychics, usually termed “judges.” The power of the psychic in 
their life is amply seen in the career of Deborah. Even the strong 
prejudice against women was overcome by Deborah’s ability as a 
prophet. 

Probably the most famous of all Israel’s psychics was Samuel. His 
career as a seer began as a boy, dedicated to God, who heard his name 
called in the middle of the night. A typical incident in Samuel’s career 
occurred when he was approached by Saul to find a lost herd of 
donkeys. The outcome of the encounter was fourfold. First Samuel had 
a clairvoyant vision of Saul approaching his city. Secondly, he gave 
Saul a prophetic (i.e., precognitive) picture of his future role as king. 
Thirdly, he located the lost donkeys. Finally, on his way home, Saul 
entered a trancelike state (when the Spirit came upon him) and also 
prophesied. 

Jesus arrived upon the scene at a moment when the prophetic 
tradition was being revived by John the Baptist. His life was soaked in 
the psychic. When the story of His birth was told, it included an 
account of spirit contacts in dreams, the visit by astrologers following 
an omen seen in the sky, angelic visions, and the fulfillment of 
prophecy. He walked among people as a healer and a man with 
insights into people's lives that could come only by paranormal means. 

The psychic was not a mere “added attraction” to Jesus’ ministry 
but was integral to Jesus’ whole life and work. His basic message was 
of the Kingdom of God. Symbolic of the Kingdom was the healing 
activity motivated by compassion, and in no other major religious 
tradition does one encounter such an emphasis on disinterested love 
and the healing imperatives. Also integral and unique to Jesus' 
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message was the emphasis on the relation to a Father God known in 
prayer and meditation. This same Jesus is remembered as the one who 
set the Church’s emphasis on paranormal actions by saying, “. . .He 
who believes on me shall also do the works that I do, and greater 
works than these will he do” (John 14:12). 

Finally, Jesus’ career is capped with his resurrection. In this act, 
Jesus not only confirmed His message by His action, He focused the 
vision of His followers on the reality of their unlimited life. He had 
previously allowed some to communicate with the long dead Elijah 
and Moses. He now demonstrated the power of the Kingdom by 
presenting Himself to them after the event of physical death. While the 
church was not immediately created by the contact with the risen 
Lord, those who saw Him were prepared to wait upon the coming of 
the Spirit. 


Pentecost: 

We may never know what really happened during those days in the 
Upper Room, but what is clear is that finally, in a moment, all that 
Jesus was in His life and resurrection was brought into focus, and the 
lives of His followers were changed. Accompanying this change was, 
among other things, the beginnings of a burst of psychic activity that 
included xenoglossia (the ability to speak a language never learned), 
healings, and all sorts of paranormal events. This change created the 
Church. Crucial to the life of the young Church would be its 
confrontation with other psychic groups and its development of a 
means of understanding its own psychic life, theologically. 

Religious groups tend to have their most violent polemics with 
groups that are similar and in a seeming competition. Discover what a 
group argues about, and you can discover its dynamics. The Apostolic 
Church, among other things, argued with the magicians, and in the 
Book of Acts are many accounts of the Church besting the magicians at 
their own game. Moralists are still trying to unravel the ethics 
associated with Paul’s blinding his adversary. 

To Paul is also attributed the initial understanding of the para- 
normal tradition as Spiritual gift. Almost absent from the 
Church’s thought is the concept of “miracle.” Psychic experience was 
too integral to the everyday life of the Church for such experiences to 
be considered “miracles.” Rather they were seen as part of the normal 
church life, and viewed as the means by which a relation to the Holy 
Spirit was manifested. The Holy Spirit was everywhere in acts of 
healing, prophecy, discerning spirits, clairvoyance, tongues, dreams, 
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visions, and led the Church in showing forth the fruits of the Spirit — 
faith, hope, love, long-suffering, joy, peace, kindness and other 
Christian virtues. It is by the fruits that the proper functioning of the 
gifts are judged. 

For Paul, the gifts of the Spirit were not all the same. Healing was 
most important, as was illustrated by his own activity and that of the 
early Church. Prophecy, the ability to look into the future was second 
(I Cor. 14:1-5) which is especially lauded in relation to tongues. Spirit 
contact is not greatly emphasized. 


Three Centuries of Activity: 

The burst of psychic activity begun in the Apostolic Church 
continued into the next centuries. Bishop Ireneaus of Lyon, France, 
describes the Church over which He is the leader: 

“Wherefore, also, those who are in truth His disciples, receiving 
grace from Him, do in His name perform miracles, so as to promote 
the welfare of other men, according to the gift which each one has 
received from Him. For some do certainly and truly drive out devils, 
so that those who have thus been cleansed from evil spirits frequently 
both believe in Him and join themselves to His church. Others have 
foreknowledge of things to come; they see visions, and utter prophetic 
expressions. Others still heal the sick by laying their hands upon them, 
and they are made whole. Yea moreover, as I have said, the dead even 
have been raised up, and remained among us for many years. And 
what more shall I say?” 

This quote, which could be duplicated in others of the Church 
Fathers, is indicative of the nature of the psychic activity in the 
Church. It was primarily used in the Church’s thrust toward the 
world. Healing and exorcism were mainly for non-Church members, 
some of whom became Christian as a result of their new life. Prophecy, 
contrary to a popular modern myth, was primarily understood as 
“seeing into the future,” not just “speaking for God.” And the whole 
Church participated, not just a chosen few. 

The continuing importance of psychic activity, is shown in the 
preoccupation with false prophets. Prophecy was a divine gift; men 
and women who possessed it were revered, and confidence was 
placed in their words. Outstanding prophets traveled among the 
churches. In advice that still has relevance, Churches are told to seek 
the true prophet in his meekness, humbleness and abstention from 
every wickedness. The sign of the false prophet, according to the 
widely circulated second century Shepherd of Hermes is his having a 
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Spirit that exalts the prophet, seeking first place for himself, and being 
reckless and talkative. Most of all, the false prophet is deceitful and 
receives payment for his prophesying. The true prophet, Paul, is a 
tentmaker. 


Fifth Century Crisis: 

The coming of Constantine changed many things for the Church. 
Among other things, by making Christianity a state religion, he 
brought many nominal members into the Church. The effect that the 
sudden spread of the Church had on the nature of its life as a psychic 
community was brought home by the questing mind of St. 
Chrysostom in his Commentary on Corinthians 

“This whole place is very obscure; but the obscurity is produced by 
our ignorance of the facts referred to and by their cessation, being such 
as they used to occur but now no longer take place. And why do they 
not happen now? Why look now, the cause too of the obscurity hath 
produced us again another question: namely, why did they then 
happen, and now do so no more?” 

The Church was no longer the psychic fellowship of the Apostolic 
Age. It was now the Universal Church, with responsibility for a culture 
that it was beginning to mold. And while the psychic life was no 
longer central, it had certainly not disappeared. Chrysostom’s 
contemporary, Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo in North Africa, was 
himself the witness to a number of healings; he notes that the reason 
that miracles seem to have ceased is that they are less conspicuous 
than the first ones, those recorded in the Bible, and frequently referred 
to as illustrations. 

Actually, more nearly the truth is that already being formed on the 
edge of the Church were communities of the dedicated where men and 
women would attempt to embody the Apostolic example. Among the 
members of these communities—the monasteries and convents— 
would appear the medieval bearers of the psychic tradition, the saints 


and mystics and miracle workers. 
The Medieval Church: 


The change that occurred in the formation of the monastic tradition 
and its development into a powerful factor in the Middle Ages, also 
worked to change the form of psychic life. Instead of the gifted life, 
focused on healing and prophecy, the monasteries promoted the 
contemplative life centered on prayer and meditation. This change of 
focus allowed the maturation of the psychic life and the development 
of a genuine Christian mysticism. No finer examples of the 
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combination of spiritual formation and psychic reality have been 
produced by the Church. 

One could highlight any number of mystics as examples of the best 
of Medieval mysticism—St. Francis of Assisi, St. John of the Cross, 
Meister Eckhart, St. Augustine, or St. Catherine of Siena. However, St. 
Teresa of Avila seems to shine even in their light. 

Teresa (1515-1582) was a child of the Spanish Counter- Reformation. 
An aristocrat, she joined the Carmelites in a fit of religious ardor. That 
initial ardor cooled and a twenty-four year inner war began. In the end 
she emerged as a full blown mystic and author of her classic 
description of the mystic life, The Interior Castle. During her life she led 
the way in the reformation of the Carmelite Order, a significant phase 
in the Spanish Counter- Reformation. Her life combined the best of 
Jesus-mysticism with the active, involved existence—a combination 
which sets Christian mysticism apart. 

This active form of mysticism, often found in Church leaders and 
reformers, was a strong factor in the lives of the Protestant Reformers. 

With the exception of places like Spain, where mysticism was a 
reforming factor, the Reformation of the sixteenth century was not a 
great era for psychic activity. In Protestant lands, monasteries were 
reformed by dissolution. Protestant theology, with its emphasis on 
Word and Sacrament, was fearful of subjective experiences, 
spiritualized thought, that would override the plain commands of 
Scripture. The radical militant apocalypticists had turned more sober 
minds against Spirit guidance. 

While there was little emphasis on paranormal activity, such ac- 
tivity was not lacking altogether. Luther is remembered for his 
promotion of prayer-healing and for the incident in which the healing 
of Philip Melanchthon was attributed to Luthers praying. 
Melanchthon himself was an occultist and astrologer, and attributed 
his many prophetic dreams to the stars awakening his inborn powers. 
In one incident Philip was able to warn a friend of an imminent arrest 
in time to save him from the jail. It is in the next century, though, that a 
new psychic impulse emerges. 


Quakers and Prophets: 

The seventeenth century is significant for the almost explosive 
appearance of several movements in which psychic activities were of 
major importance. The first centered around the enigmatic George Fox, 
founder of the Quakers, the Society of Friends. Fox was a combination 
of social activist and psychic-mystic. He was a healer and prophet and 
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spawned a movement that attracted others. Several of the Quakers 
predicted the famous London Fire of 1666. The Quakers also continued 
the contemplative tradition in what has become known as the Quaker 
silent meeting. This regular gathering to sit in silence and wait for the 
Spirit to move members of the congregation has allowed the 
emergence of psychic events and the practice of meditation. 

The second group to explode on the century was the prophets of 
Languedic in southern France. The Huguenot father of young Isabel 
Vincent sold out his colleagues to the Catholic authorities. Isabel ran 
away from home in horror and went to live with her godparents. Soon 
she began to speak in tongues, and her neighbors joined her. There in 
the mountains a charismatic community emerged. The Catholic 
establishment sent their best generals to stop the “fanatics,” but were 
met with defeat and stalemate. Eventually the group was dissipated, 
and it spread throughout Europe and carried its “heresy” into the 
movements of the next century. 


The Supernatural Debate: 

The eighteenth century was the beginning of the era in which 
Christianity has been put on the defensive in the face of growing 
secular movements. The forms in which the issues were first raised for 
the Church are typified in Cotton Mather and the Witchcraft debate 
and John Wesley and the Deist debate. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries western civilization 
turned on something it called “witchcraft.” In the name of eradicating 
the worshippers of the Devil, it killed and tortured thousands of 
people for many reasons, not all religious by any means. Toward the 
end of the seventeenth century, the madness began to slow down, and 
in its wake there arose three parties in relation to the issues, On the 
right were the supporters of the crusade against the witches and the 
trials; tortures and deaths were the result. They were believers in the 
supernatural tradition in all its naivete. On the other side were the 
“Sadducees,” so called. They opposed the trials and the evils 
associated with them, but more importantly, they opposed the idea of 
witchcraft or the possibility of any intercourse with the realm of evil 
spirits. In the middle were the Puritan leaders such as Cotton Mather. 
They believed in witchcraft; after all the Bible said it existed. But they 
opposed the evils of the trials and the Crusade. 

Cotton Mather, as a minister in Boston at the time of the Salem 
witch trials, found himself in a difficult position. Like many people 
knowledgeable of the wider world of psychic phenomena, he also 
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believed in malevolent psychic forces and their agents, which were at 
that time called “witches,” (What in the seventeenth century were 
called “witches” had little resemblance to contemporary Witchcraft 
which is a form of Pagan nature worship.) Before the trials, he tended 
to side with the Sadducees and attack the excesses of the witchhunts. 
Yet in the pendulum swing that followed the Salem event, he found 
himself defending the reality of witchcraft as another incident proving 
the existence of the supernatural world. 

John Wesley inherited the debates around which the Puritan di- 
vines such as Mather focused. Wesley was an avid collector of psychic 
anecdotes. Opposed to Wesley were the Deists, the first major voices 
raised against the reality of human intercourse with the spiritual 
world. At stake were vital elements of the faith — prayer, the guidance 
of God, angelology, and spiritual gifts. For Wesley the collection of 
psychic data was stockpiling ammunition against the Deists. He 
reflected on his time: 

“Most men of learning in Europe have given up all accounts of 
witches and apparitions as merely old wives’ fables. I am sorry for it.. . 
. They well know. . . that if but one account of the intercourse of men 
with separate spirits be admitted, their whole castle in the air (Deism, 
Atheism, Materialism) falls to the ground.” Wesley’s Methodist 
movement would become a home for people who were experiencing 
psychic phenomena in forms integrated with the Christian faith. 
Unfortunately, even the growth of movements like Methodism could 
not stem the tide of naturalistic materialism in the next century. 
Problems with the Rise of 
Science and Technology: 

The transition from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century again 
brought changes. Science captured the great intellectual centers of 
culture and a non-supernatural theology began to develop in response 
to it. The effects of science began to be brought home to the populace 
through the advent of technology, the practical application of science. 
In further response to the scientific worldview and the theology it was 
creating, two movements began to make an impact: psychical research 
and charismatic religions. 

Psychical research, the use of scientific methodology to study the 
unusual extraordinary phenomena now called psychic, really begins at 
the end of the eighteenth century with the work of Franz Anton 
Mesmer. Mesmer’s work in spiritual healing is well known, but more 
important than his work was his suggestion to the French Academy of 
Science that the phenomena be studied as an extension of the natural world. 
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He believed the “animal magnetism” to be obedient to natural laws, 
and by implication, nothing supernatural at all. Though Mesmer’s work 
was repudiated by the Academy, others such as Baron Karl Von 
Reichenbach in Germany, continued his thrust. In England, the spread 
of scientific methodology to a wider range of phenomena led to the 
founding of the Cambridge Ghost Society and eventually to the Society 
for Psychical Research in 1882 and the American Society for Psychical 
Research in 1884. From these have come the burgeoning discipline of 
parapsychology in the twentieth century. 

Naturalistic religion, not capable of containing the whole scope of 
religious experience, found itself in competition with a new outburst of 
charismatic religions, groups which made of what the psychic 
researchers were investigating a central emphasis. Among the first to 
appear were the Mormons and the Catholic Apostolic Church, both of 
which placed great emphasis on the gifts of the spirit, prophetic 
revelations, and organization in an apostolic mode. In the 1840s, the 
magnetist movement, led by such people as Methodist LaRoy 
Sunderland, spread the teachings of Mesmer and set the stage for the 
emergence of Spiritualism. Spiritualism placed its emphasis upon the 
phenomena of mediumship, the communication with spirit entities by 
specially gifted persons. In the next decade Phineas P. Quimby led in 
the founding of New 
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Thought Metaphysics which has become best known through its 
largest branch, Christian Science. Finally, at mid-century, an 
evangelical healing movement began to emerge on both the Continent 
and in the United States. At the beginnings in the United States was 
Charles Cullis, an Episcopal rector in Boston. 

The charismatic movements which emerged in the nineteenth 
century were basically of two varieties. Those which grew in response 
to Mesmerism were attempts to place within a religious framework a 
rather limited range of psychic phenomena—healing or 
mediumship —and hence lacked the rich liturgical heritage, theological 
depth and moral imperatives of the older religious traditions. Those 
movements which kept the basic tradition of the faith tended to reject 
the new science and to retreat into an obscurantist position. But 
whatever their faults, they kept alive the psychic spiritual aspect of 
religion and provided a place where it could flourish and from which 
twentieth century seekers could find some openness to a larger world. 


To Serve This Present Age: 

In the twentieth century, those movements begun in the previous 
century have grown and become major cultural themes. The scientific 
materialism became the dominant perspective among the educated, 
though it seems to have run its course and to be on its way out. Its 
passing is signaled by the growth of quantum physics, humanistic 
psychology and the gradual acceptance of psychical research as a valid 
discipline of study. Charismatic religions have grown and in both their 
varieties have offered a challenge to the culture and to the more 
established faiths. 

Meanwhile, the established churches have been looking for means 
of renewal of the spiritual life as a necessary motivating force for 
mission in the world. The often shallow perspectives of psychic 
religions and the outdated supernaturalism of pente- costalism offer 
little hope. What is needed is a new look at psychical research, in its 
broadest sense, as a means of understanding the paranormal world 
and religious experience. 


